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Byzantium, the west as yet drew no stimulus from the buried learning of the east.
With the stemming of the Moslem onrush and with the conversion and absorption of the Vikings the tide turned in the west, and in the tenth and eleventh centuries the Dark Age gave place to the^ Middle Ages. Trade revived, a centralized Church permeated Europe with its emissaries, and pilgrimage induced habits of travel among many who might otherwise have stayed at home. Next, the Crusades helped to restore the Mediterranean as an international highway, and brought statesmen and merchants into touch with educated Saracens who had themselves acquired some of the learning of the classical world and were in contact with the Asiatic mysteries beyond the Black Sea and the Syrian desert. The Saracens of the Levant, less fortunate than their brethren of Barbary and Spain, were now declining before the power of the warlike Turks, Mongols who had entered the Moslem world as mercenaries, and who adopted its religion and rose to be its masters. It was this circumstance that led to the first practical extension of geographical knowledge in mediaeval Europe. The Turkish advance was a threat to Christendom, and in the thirteenth century Rome despatched emissaries by land into Central Asia to seek alliance with the non-Moslem Mongols who were building a mighty empire in Cathay. The friars John de Piano Carpini and William of Rubruck successively penetrated Mongolia and returned to tell what they had seen. In the latter half of the century Marco Polo and his relatives traversed Asia from end to end, and others followed them by different routes. Mediaeval land travel, by stimulating trade and mental speculation, helped to revive the practical geographical learning of the ancient world.
It was not until the same thirteenth century that the theoretical side of that knowledge began to recover the ground lost in the Dark Age. Ecclesiastical influence had a retarding effect. A narrow interpretation of the scriptures discouraged the classical concept of the earth as a sphere, without which no great scientific advance was possible. Cosmas, about A.D. 550, drew diagrams to illustrate the theory of a flat earth. Monkish geographers began early to draw world-maps, with the three continents cramped and distorted within an encircling rim of ocean, beyond which lay a void. Such maps were mere products of the study. Their purpose was to visualize holy writ, and their outstanding feature was often a picture of Adam and Eve in a paradise whence flowed the sacred rivers. Real lands and places were subordinate, and coastlines were fantastic. These world-maps were of no help to land travellers, and they were an active discouragement to ocean venturing, since they promised no farther